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then sketches the nature of the proposed
reform, returning in the conclusion to his
favorite position of the influence upon na-
tional speech and manners.

The whole statement is so interesting,
especially when taken into comparison with
the recent declarations of war by eminent
American philologists, that I transfer it to
these pages.

" Several attempts were formerly made in
England to rectify the orthography of the
language.1 But I apprehend their schemes
failed of success rather on account of their
intrinsic difficulties than on account of any
necessary impracticability of a reform. It
was proposed, in most of these schemes, not
merely to throw out superfluous and silent
letters, but to introduce a number of new
characters. Any attempt on such a plan
must undoubtedly prove unsuccessful. It is
not to be expected that an orthography,

1 " The first by Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state
to Queen Elizabeth; another by Dr. Gill, a celebrated
master of St. Paul's School in London ; another by Mr.
Charles Butler, who went so far as to print his book in
his proposed orthography; several in the time of Charles
the first; and in the present age, Mr. Elphinstone has
published a treatise in a very ridiculous orthography."
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